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THE CRITICS COGITATIONS 



As I am cogitating my eyes fall on 
a score of criticisms of the last 
Academy Exhibition, clipped 
from papers and art journals. 
Most of them contain the usual array of 
titles with qualifying adjectives more or 
less discriminatedly thrown in. But here 
is a new comer: a two column article in 
one of our great morning dailies, written 
in brilliant style — but unconsciously, while 
reading, Riley's couplet is humming in 
my mind: 

" For the Dinky-bird's bravuras 
And staccatos are so sweet — 

His roulades, appogiaturas, 
And robustos so complete." 

One of the sentences of this new art 
critic should be quoted: 

" A world composed of Bernard Shaws, 
Theodore Roosevelts, Nietzsches, William 
M. Chases, would be intolerable." It is 
rather hard on Chase to be put in the class 
of men who set the world on fire. Shaw is 
doing this in literature, Roosevelt in 
politics, Nietzsche in philosophy — but 
Chase in art ? This art critic's knowledge 
of art must be rather restricted, and his 
opinion altogether too much swayed by 
personal acquaintance, as is suggested 
by his panegyric on Sloan's automobile 
chase, occuriing in his critique. 

Art criticism must be easy, if musical 
and literary training qualifies one for dog- 
matic and empiric judgment on works of 
art. George Clausen, R. A., was right 



when he said: "Everyone, qualified or 
not, is ready to give some sort of a judg- 
ment on a picture." 

The judgment of the professed critic 
of painting or sculpture, as it is in music 
or literature, should be more than a mere 
expression of opinion, and more reliable 
than that of the man of average culture 
and intelligence. Disregarding the assump- 
tion of an intuitive faculty in cognoscenti, 
there is still some truth in the claim that 
a critic, like a poet, must be born, not 
made. This inward fitness, augmented 
by a searching method of inquiry, ranging 
from Paolo di Dono, who first understood 
the principles of perspective, to the latest 
vagaries of extreme impressionism — this 
makes the art critic. Knowledge does not 
give critical acumen, but it is always 
necessary to it. 

In criticism it is well to apply the rules 
of art, as found by the study of the old 
masters, to all works of art to be judged. 
But this precept must be combined with a 
recognition of individuality, for it is a 
false and vulgar notion that rules are the 
fetters of genius. 

Cousin says : " Art is the free reproduc- 
tion of ideal beauty." It is therefore the 
representation of external objects and 
internal things, the spiritual. To express 
these one must first feel them. The true 
artist understands this spiritual language, 
and he uses the art of colors as the lan- 
guage of his emotions. 

We must seek the translation of the 
art ; st's thought in his work. There may 
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be softness, languor, extreme delicacy, 
elegance, grace, or firmness, force, virility. 
The spiritual, however, must be there. 
All virtuosity, all attempt to surprise by 
the oddities of execution, must be con- 
demned, but where the imprint of a human 
character is visible throughout, the work 
becomes admirable. 

The critic must place himself on the 
artist's standpoint. He may not agree in 
many respects with the conception or its 
translation, that matters not. He should 
come to the work to be judged honestly, 
without bias, without personal animosi- 
ties — for who shall thus debase the tri- 
bunal of art ? Aye, even friendship may 
not influence him into moral shortsighted- 
ness for fear of giving pain to those he 
loves. To be a judge one should be just. 

It is readily understood, then, that a 
critic need not necessarily be an artist. 
In fact, better not. For no artist but thinks 
bis own way of looking at things just a 
little better than any one else's way. Tliis 
will naturally bias his judgment. A lay- 
man knowing not how to do it, only how 
it is done, is more likely to be unpreju- 
diced and able to recognize the good, no 
matter where it is, or whence it comes. 

A critic will judge a painting for its 
artistic value. He will look at the ensem- 
ble, the finished work. Indeed, he bears 
in mind the rudiments which produced 
the work. He regards the drawing and 
composition, the texture, the values given 
to the color tones, the line and atmosphere, 
but he does not dissect. He leaves all that 
together, and only judges as the landscape 
or genre appeals to his well-trained eye. 
And he will give expression to bis views 
without that species of studio cant which 
only the technician understands, or those 
thumbmarkings whereby oft meaningless 
jargon is emphasized, and ignorance is 
pompously concealed. 

After all, Art is a republic, wherein the 
best man wins. The true artist can never 
be downed by adverse criticism; and true 
criticism will always prevail in the end. 

But is it true criticism when the New 
York Sun and its art critic stated last 



month: "As an example of thorough 
mediocrity the current exhibition of the 
National Academy is perhaps as satis- 
factory as any exhibition could well be" ? 

Such an expression I brand as malig- 
nant ignorance. 

Can the arts flourish if assailed by 
writers, men of no mean perception, and 
abounding in wit — so much the worse — 
who mark down the best art expressions 
of the day for public sport, or dismiss them 
with a shrug? Such enemies are traitors 
to the cause of culture and the arts. 

No substantial objection should be 
raised to candid criticism, from whatever 
source it may flow. If it be sound and 
orthodox, all its tendencies are good; it 
opens the eye of the artist to his errors, 
and corrects the public judgment; it is 
naturally beneficial to the patron and the 
patronized. But I presume to think, with 
due deference to these critics who aspire 
to sit in judgment on the works approved 
of by their peers, that it would become 
them, even as guides, to bear in mind that 
admiration will lift up, but condemnation 
will not help. 

To call the last Academy Exhibition 
"an example of thorough mediocrity" 
serves no purpose but to depress. There 
was far more work of genuine artistry 
than of mediocre attainment. More than 
one half of the exhibitors had shown the 
best they were capable of — and with 
creditable results. A large proportion of 
these had made far strides in the onward 
way — why not say so? 

Build up, lift up, inspire! What is the 
use of bickering faultfindings which savor 
of a disgruntled soul ? What would these 
critics? If their polite education and re- 
fined sentiments are such that they cannot 
endure a statue because it is not a Phidias, 
nor a painting because it is not an Apelles, 
nor a building because it is not a Calli- 
crates — were it not better for them to 
shift clouds than to rake in the ditches 
and kennels of Parnassus and dump the 
refuse on us, poor mundane strugglers ? 

Optimism makes the world better- 
what will pessimism do ? 



The Critic's 

And I might continue this philippic 
against unjust criticism by protesting 
against the criticisms on American art 
collectors. Every little while some foreign 
art critic prints an article in which he 
asserts that American art collectors have 
been " gold bricked" by self-styled foreign 
connoisseurs or by foreign art agents. 
Invariably these articles conclude with the 
assertion that two-thirds or more of the 
art treasures in American collections are 
worthless because spurious. Little or no 
criticism is made of those who perpetrate 
the gigantic swindles, if these self-consti- 
tuted exposers are correct. 

These statements must be taken with 
a grain of salt. The American buyer is too 
shewd always to be taken in, even if 
his art judgment is often open to criticism. 
It is not that anyone doubts the foreigner's 
ability to "do" the American collector. 
On the contrary. But it may be doubted 
whether these so-called exposures are en- 
tirely disinterested. We may recall that 
lately the European press has been gravely 
discussing ways and means for prevent- 
ing the American art collectors from carry- 
ing off all the art treasures of Europe. 
Might these so-called exposures not be one 
of the insidious methods of accomplish- 
ing this ? 

Undoubtedly the art collector in this 
country has occasionally fallen a victim 
to the persuasions of the wily and decep- 
tive foreigner and has carried home a 
"gold brick" in the form of an "old 
master." But undoubtedly, too, he has 
brought over to this country many treas- 
ures that the foreigner would much prefer 
to have remain in his own country. The 
experience of the average tourist is that the 
foreigner, particularly the Latin, regards 
the American abroad as a bird to be 
plucked, but if a foreign protest has ever 
been raised against the many neat and 
sure devices employed abroad for sepa- 
rating the tourist from his money, except 
in this one instance of bogus art sales, 
America has yet to hear of it. And until 
it does it prefers to believe that the for- 
eigner is protesting in this one instance 



Cogitations 

because he fears his country is getting the 
worst of it. 

Another criticism of American picture 
buyers is made that they don't know 
enough about art to demand good art 
in preference to poor, meretricious trash. 

Is this true ? 

Does not the demand regulate the 
supply? Artists paint and exhibit what 
they think they can sell. Compare their 
exhibitions abroad, especially in Paris 
and London, with exhibitions here in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and Pittsburg. If the 
Paris or London public want the pictures 
shown there, and American buyers desire 
the paintings shown here, it is a conclusive 
proof that American buyers have a higher 
standard of art collecting than the for- 
eigners have. For the relative merit of 
American and foreign exhibitions, except 
those in Munich and Berlin, is greatly to 
the credit of our own exhibitions — the 
exploitation of a local musical expert and 
his accusation of mediocrity to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Our American buyers know a good 
thing when they see it. They make at 
first mistakes, but they rectify these much 
quicker than they are given credit for. 
Only last week I saw a collection formed 
some thirty years ago by an American 
art lover. This gentleman bought without 
advice such paintings as appealed to 
him, and the collection has remained 
intact. And what do we see? That this 
collector bought a generation ago paint- 
ings from young struggling American 
artists, all of whom are to-day considered 
to stand in the front rank. I saw in that 
collection a still life by J. Alden Weir, a 
figure piece by William M. Chase, a head 
by Carroll Beckwith, seascapes by Edward 
Moran, our first great marine painter, 
and several other paintings which these 
men have never surpassed. There is the 
collection — now what can we say against 
American art collectors ? 

We have to-day men of the same dis- 
scriminating taste. Remember my descrip- 
tion of the J. E. Linde collection, a few 
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months ago, and I could give the names of 
scores of picture buyers of equal keenness 
of judgment and sincerity of purpose. 

Of course there are collectors with 
axes to grind. There is the collector of 
gems in the gutter, whose general assur- 
ance and audacious mendacity make him 
one of the disgusting fungi of the artistic 
world. Or there is the altruistic patron 
who beats down the poor artist in his 
price and collects pictures with the inten- 
tion of holding some time or other a sale 
at large profit to himself. Such men do not 
represent the art collectors of America. 

While I am on the subject, I might add 
a few words anent the dealer in paintings. 
A very bright but erratic art writer, Sad- 
akichi Hartmann, delivering a lecture 
last month in Milwaukee, is reported to 
have made this statement: "The great- 
est enemy the American artist has at 
present to contend with is the middleman, 
the picture dealer. He is the obstacle that 
is in the way of a more intimate and sym- 
pathetic understanding of American pic- 
ture buyers and American artists .... 
The art dealers, who sell everything that 
is salable, no matter how bad it is, of 
course are strictly mercenary and at 
times more unscrupulous than they should 
be. They are nearly without exception 
ignoramuses on American art and con- 
tinually run it down with a disdainful 
shoulder shrug." And more to the same 
effect. 

This is an unwarranted calumny on 
a business that counts proportionately 
less dishonesty among its members than 
any other trade. 

The dealers have been the best friends 
artists ever had. To enumerate all the 
names that come to mind and the in- 
stances of which I have personal cogniz- 
ance, where artists have been helped to 
comfort and freedom from care, would fill 
page after page. IwantonlytopointtoMr. 
Win. Marchant in London, Mr. Durand- 
Ruel in Paris, Mr. William Macbeth, Mr. 
Roland Knoedler, Mr. Herman Schaus, as 
men who are not enemies but warm dism- 
iss 



terested friends of artists. As I have said, 
I could give numberless proofs to show 
that Mr. Hartmann and those that talk 
in his vein are only playing to the gallery. 

What is the use of all this grudging 
invidiousness ? Why not come out boldly 
with a manly, generous spirit and look 
for the rays of light that shine, listen to the 
bird's notes that thrill, admire the noble 
deeds that abound, rather than brush 
bats' wings, hark to frog croaks and look 
for despicable motives in glorious acts ? 

Is it biting envy that consumes the 
breast of those who know nothing except 
how to depreciate the excellencies of 
others? 

And again I say: Build up, lift up, 
inspire ! Optimism makes the world better 
— what will pessimism do ? 

The Philadelphia Academy has left 
itself open to criticism for the way in 
which the New York artists have been 
treated. Complaints have reached this 
office that out of eight hundred paintings 
submitted to the New York jury only 
twenty were accepted. It is said that the 
jury passed over these eight hundred 
paintings in a few hours in a badly lighted 
loft. A picture that had hung at the last 
year's Society exhibition on one of the 
places of honor was ruthlessly expelled. 

New York was certainly treated most 
cavalierly. 

An interesting addendum can be 
given to the fist of prices, re- 
corded in the last number, of the 
Koenigswarter sale, held in 
Berlin. Ninety of the one hundred paint- 
ings sold had been bought from Mr. 
Eugene Fischhof in Paris during five years, 
from 1887 to 1892. Mr. Fischhof has been 
kind enough to show me the prices at 
which Mr. Koenigswarter bought his pic- 
tures, and a comparison with the prices 
brought last November will indicate an 
appreciation of values in fifteen years 
which, to say the least, is remarkable. It 
demonstrates also the investment side of 
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good art purchases at home or abroad. 

The prices given in the last number 
were the prices " bid and bought." Accord- 
ing to European auction custom, there is 
always added 10 per cent to the amount, 
so that the purchaser of the Cuyp, No. 
11, for instance, to whom this painting 
was knocked down for $18,000 really paid 
10 per cent added, or $19,800 for his 
purchase. 

This Cuyp, then, which cost the pur- 
chaser $19,800, had been bought from 
Mr. Fischhof in 1892 for $5,000. No. 13, 
the Van Dyck, appreciated from $6,000 
to $15,400; No. 38,Hobbema, from $1,000 
to $11,550; No. 40, Hobbema, from $1,400 
to $12,650; No. 51, Lancret, from $3,000 
to $19,300; No. 60, Nattier, from $5,000 
to $14,300; No. 72, Rembrandt, from 
$10,000 to $49,500; No. 79, Rubens, from 
$6,000 to $23,100. The four small cabinet 
portraits, Nos. 15-18, such as Van Dyck 
used to paint for engravers, appreciated 
from $600 to $6,600. 

There was no extravagance in any of 
these figures, as the paintings were repre- 
sentative and even superior examples of 
the artists. The rise in value only demon- 
strates the ever narrowing supply of fine 
" Old Masters." Out of these one "hundred 
paintings at least twenty went to museums, 
and are therefore lost to any future auc- 
tions. Half of the remainder went into 
collections, where in all probability they 
will remain at least for two generations. 
This "locking up" process, we might call 
it, is going on all the time. The valuable 
examples of the old painters disappear 
from the market, either from the auction 
room or from the dealer's collections, and 
naturally the prices rise for what is left. 
The consequence is that generally even the 
highest prices paid for good paintings will 
be capped by still higher ones later on. 
This will undoubtedly be the case with the 
paintings from the Henry collection sold 
last month, or with those of the Fischhof 
collection of this month's sale, or with 
some of the rare examples at present in the 
dealers' galleries. 



On the other hand, I would call atten- 
tion to the aftermath of the miscellaneous 
sale held at Mendelssohn Hall on the 
11th of January by the American Art 
Association in the price which Mr. Her- 
man Schaus paid for the "Forest of 
Fontainebleau" by Diaz. This precious 
example of the late master, a painting of 
rare refinement and exquisite artistry, 
was sold for $3,800, while before the auc- 
tion it had been appraised by several 
dealers and connoisseurs at eight or ten 
thousand dollars. It was one of those 
surprises of the auction room which form 
its fascination. It often happens that some- 
how everybody seems to wait for someone 
else to raise a bid, ready to jump the price 
much higher, when the fatal hammer 
falls and the chance is gone, and some 
lucky one who spoke up secures the prize. 

This Diaz is a gem of the first water, 
only to be compared with the rare exam- 
ples that were in the Alexander Young 
collection. 

In the November number I wrote as 
follows : 

"There is a way in which the private 
owners of New York and vicinity may 
share their treasures with the public. It is 
by loaning to the Metropolitan Museum, 
for a longer or a shorter period, even if 
only for a few weeks, their best paintings 
or other works of art. I have no doubt but 
that if sufficient interest were taken, a 
permanent gallery would be set aside for 
a loan collection room, the contents of 
which naturally would be changed con- 
stantly, but which would be one of the 
most attractive features of the museum. 

"I offer this suggestion for the benefit of 
the public at large, whose education in 
matters artistic would be greatly augment- 
ed by such a display of liberal public 
spirit by the owners of works of art of 
superior worth." 

It is gratifying that "The New York 
Herald," a journal famous for its exploita- 
tion of ideas not its own, devotes a half 
column to this subject in its issue of Jan- 
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nary 27, even bringing the matter to the 
attention of the Director of the Museum. 
Sir Purdon heartily endorsed the advisa- 
bility of the project, averting, however, 
that lack of space and the time required 
for preparation of such exhibitions stood 
in the way of its immediate realization. 

The efficient director knows his business 
thoroughly and we must abide by his 
decision. But here is a suggestion: Why 
not prepare a magnificent loan exhibition, 
such as the Comparative Show of 1904, 
to celebrate the opening of the new wing 
of the Museum when it shall be completed ? 
The installation of the permanent exhibits 
to be placed there could easily wait for 
such a show, and I warrant that it could be 
made the artistic sensation of this decade. 

As to our cover this month: 

Jean-Marc Nattier was born in Paris 
in March, 1685, and became the painter 
who was most characteristic of the spirit 
of his time. Innumerable charming visions 
of pretty, blooming ladies with soft, caress- 
ing eyes, clad in the daintiest and most 
sumptuous of gowns were painted by him, 
and won for him the epithet, bestowed 
upon him by Gresset, the poet, of " pupil 
of the Graces and painter of beauty." 

Casanova says that Nattier could paint 
an ugly woman, produce a perfect like- 
ness, and yet make her beautiful. Natur- 



ally commissions poured in upon him and 
he became the accepted painter of court 
circles. 

He may not have possessed the force, 
scope, and style of Rigaud, nor the unc- 
tuous coloring of Largilliere, still he sur- 
passed them in delicacy of touch, spark- 
ling color, fascination and charm. His 
draperies, painted in a way peculiar to 
himself, define the form beneath, and 
float and flutter with an unparalleled 
airiness and grace. 

Nattier was especially fond of posing his 
sitters as mythologic or allegoric figures 
whose costumes counted but slightly, and 
whose fantastic quality make them truly 
delightful. At the same time few have 
surpassed him in the marvelous skill 
wherewith he painted gleaming satins, 
lustrous silks, and costly brocades. 

Oliver Mersoii, the French critic, con- 
siders that Nattier "had his moments of 
superiority, especially when as portraitist 
to the royal house of France, he painted 
his noble portraits of the queen and prin- 
cesses." His favorite of these was Madame 
Adelaide of France, the third daughter 
of Louis XV, who was the best educated 
and possessed the strongest character. He 
painted her several times; the portrait 
which resembles most the one on our 
front cover hangs now in the Palace of 
Versailles. D. C. P. 
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The Corcoran Art Gallery of Wash- 
ington has purchased two important 
American paintings which were on view 
at the last exhibition of the New York 
Academy of Design. 

Mr. William Schaus sold to them the 
magnificent "The Land of the Hopi 
Indians," by Albert L. Groll, which was 
reproduced in the last number of The 
Collector. M. Knoedler & Co. sold to 
thel Corcoran Gallery the characteristic 
painting by Winslow Homer, "A Light 
on the Sea." 

The museums are setting the right ex- 
lJfi 



ample to collectors by selecting, more 
and more, the superior canvases of our 
native artists for their permanent collec- 
tions. 

The sales of paintings at the exhibi- 
tion held at Cologne last year amount- 
ed to $57,400. 

At the JahresAusstellung in the Glass — 
palazt at Munich an example of Bocklin, 
"Springtime," has been sold for $25,000, 
probably the high-water mark for this 
master. 



